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its mode of inheritance to differ from the normal in regard to a
single gene only. The condition takes its name from the structure
of the digits. All the fingers and toes have two joints instead
of three. But the bodily structure as a whole is also affected, as
exemplified for instance by the short stature of brachydactylous
persons.

Thus the nature of the effect on morphogenesis of gene
mutations and combinations, which are undoubtedly random in
the sense discussed above, certainly diminishes the force of
criticisms of the theory of evolution by natural selection of random
variations based upon a view of that process which finds an analogy
in the production of meaningful literature by random selection of
letters.

It is true that only in a small minority of cases can such modified
processes of morphogenesis result in an organism better adapted
to cope with its environment, in spite of the fact that they result
in an orderly production of a new type of organization and not
merely random additions, subtractions, or alterations of parts. But
the theory of natural selection of random variations can accommo-
date this. It allows for the enormous majority of variations being
unfavourable or neutral. Only a minute proportion of the organisms
of bygone ages have become the ancestors of the animals and
plants alive at the present time. Moreover, there has not' been
merely a selection of forms best adapted to their environments.
There has undoubtedly been a selection of environments by the
organisms. An animal or a plant with a modified organ which
might not in any way make it better adapted to its ancestral
environment, may thereby be enabled to occupy a new environment,
the possibilities of which are not already exhausted by its present
inhabitants. In taking account of the probability of favourable
variations we have therefore not merely to reckon the chances of
a variation better fitting the organism for its present environment,
but better fitting it for any one of a large number of environments
open to it.

Nevertheless, the coincidence and correct sequence of the
variations necessary to produce the more complex organisms out
of the simpler ones remain a real difficulty, though one the force
of which it is difficult to assess. It should be pointed out, however,
that even if it is held that random variation as at present conceived
cannot provide the material for evolutionary change of the type
that we believe to have taken place, it is not necessary to accept